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THE UNDEVELOPED. 


[An Essay written by Miss J. G. Christie, and read before the Teachers’ Association, 
in the City of New Haven.] 


Ir, in the present day, amid the myriad voices which greet 
the human soul as it takes its place on life’s arena, there is 
one louder than the rest, it is that which demands results as 
the criterion of power, of true life. The men of a bygone 
age gave us the fable of the Sphynx, perhaps we ought to 
say they left us the prophecy, for has it not come to pass 
that life sits down with stony gaze and requires each of her 
sons and daughters to solve for themselves, in visible demon- 
stration, the problem, why they live and what they are, giv- 
ing only to the lives which achieve great results any name 
among her honored ones. This may be, and is, well, to a 
certain extent. ‘That we do, whatever we do, well, that we 
develope our powers to their fullest capacity, that no life 
proves a failure, both God and man have a right to demand; 
but looking out upon life from our quiet nook, watc!ing the 
hurry and unrest of men, their anxiety to grow and to see 
results, their desires for tangible good, and their repudiation 
of every one who cannot point to some great achievement, 
Vou. VIIL 9 
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their smiles of contempt when any one trying is borne down 
by adverse circumstances, and then remembering the eternal 
years and patient waiting of the Great Worker, remember- 
ing also that He has said, “They also serve who only stand 
and wait,” we can but feel that there may be too great a 
demand for results, or rather too great a haste for their devel- 
opment, so that in watching for them we may come to 
ignore the latent und veloped forces which surround us on 
every side, and perchance lie within us. It seems to us that 
calmness, and the power to wait, are not bad indications of 
latent strength; a thought upon which we shall dwell more 
fully ere we close. If this’ life were all, and so that which 
remained undeveloped here could find no other sphere of 
life for development and recognition, and if in such a case 
there were still as limited a number of prizes given, then 
perchance it might be well to struggle and strive for pre-em- 
inence, yet even not then if that struggle gendered a furious 
selfishness. But as it is now when this life is not looked 
upon as the completion but only as the beginning of exist- 
ence, it is well for us to remember two great truths before 
we decide what the greatest good is, and what the word 
“success” means. The first is a truth which we learn from 
the teaching of the ages, viz—that God never exhausts the 
deposits of power and greatness which He has made in 
humanity, but that forever more there are underlying strata 
of undeveloped capacities; undeveloped in this world, but 
silently educating and disciplining for use when and where 
He needs them; and the second deducible from the first, viz. 
—that it is not for us to call any life little that fulfils His 
will, whether that will directs in the paths of great deeds or 
of humble ones; and that it is possible that no development 
is at its highest degree of perfection here; and that we mor- 
tals, with our’ imperfect vision, may not be able to decide 
the ultimate use of any power or talent; and that for some 
talents, unrecognized by men, but well attempered and tried, 
God may have reserved a destiny more grand and glorious 
than for those to whom men rendered homage. At best no 
man can attain an eminence of wisdom and power among 
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his fellows which shall excite the wonder or admiration of 
the minds to whom the secrets and beauties of nature are 
an unsealed book; and, entering upon the mysteries of what 
is to us now an unknown world, the wisest and greatest, as 
we use the terms, will realize how little after all has been 
comprehended, and that life’s true end was the development 
of the God-like,—a preparation for the presence of the Great 
Teacher. 

To the Christian mind there is one great central idea— 
God, and perhaps we may say four phases of that idea— 
power, wisdom, beauty and love, the latter the motive power 
to all goodness and virtue; and, whether man recognize the 
central idea or not, every one is so constituted that he invol- 
untarily renders obeisance to every development of any of 
these phases; thus in his true life following out the primal 
design of God, and accomplishing the end of his existence, 
assimilation to God and the full development of whatever 
measure of talent he may have received; and in the imper- 
fect life a man may come to live, forgetting the origin of 
these traits, and distorting and degrading his own life, but 
unable to resist wholly the influence or deny the power of 
whatever is strong and great in others, little dreaming that, 
after all, he is so glad to honor greatness from an instinctive 
reaching out of his soul for an Omnipotent. 

There :re widely separated grades in society, and we are 
apt to fancy that between some of them there exists but 
little in cou mon; but it strikes us that they differ more in 
outward seeming than in reality, and that in the close analysis 
of eternity the same motives, the same aspirations, some- 
times more refined and more delicate in development, will 
be found to have existed in every rank in life, so that one 
might well serve as the representative of the whole. The 
love of power, which makes the office-seeking village politi- 
cian spend sleepless nights for fear he shall not attain some 
paltry office, is identical with that which made the Corsican 
stretch out his hand for the sceptre of Europe. The love of 
knowledge, which made the boy Watt gaze so wonderingly 
at his mother’s tea kettle—humble suggestor of the steam 
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engine—was the same in kind with that which made the 
philosophic Newton work out the great truth of the attrac- 
tion of gravitation. ‘The love of beauty, which made Lin- 
neeus fall on his knees in transport before a flower, and drew 
from the old painters and sculptors their master pieces, dif- 
fered not so widely in principal from the joy any true human 
heart feels at the sight of those sunniest of God’s works, 
the flowers, or from the works of later artists; and the love 
which gave us the sublime example of entire self-abnegation 
and sacrifice, is resembled by every mortal who achieves a 
silent, painful victory over self-suffering for another. We 
deem it the duty of every person to possess just as much 
power over others as he can wield well. I mean the power 
to advise them, to help them, or by any means to give them 
the consciousness that they have strength of soul; to advance 
just as far in knowledge as he possibly can; to cultivate the 
keenest appreciation of the beautiful, and, so far as may be, 
to give to others tangible ideas of the mysteries of beauty, 
appealing either to the eye, the ear, or the mind, which are 
revealed to his soul; and to keep his soul in constant recep- 
tion of the divine love, that he may ever fulfill its law as 
life’s thousand and one opportunities. for doing and giving 
present themselves; and having done this no more remains 
for us. Results are His, and God himself could write no 
nobler epitaph than “She hath done what she could.” 
Uncontrollable circumstances surround men; characters 
develop or are educated in obscurity, and stand waiting— 
one man only perhaps is needed for a certain post, and so 
only one Washington goes down to fame, while the rest lie 
down at Monmouth or Valley Forge. We perhaps think 
their lives little ones and Washington’s great, but is there 
any different valuation in his eyes? One man writes a 
poem or a psalm, and forever we think of a Shakespeare or 
a David as great, and yet their claim to greatness lies in that 
they expressed so well the thoughts and laid bare the hearts 
of others. It were folly to imagine that no other minds were 
ever cast in as fine a mould as theirs, other men have lived 
who own their power and who could have done what they 
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did, had not the icy breath of circumstances frozen the flow 
of their souls. Michael Augelo seizes a brush and fixes an 
idea of beauty, and Italy and the world crown him with 
unwithering laurels; the dying eyes of an obscure artist 
turn with longing to his palette and the half defined picture 
on his easel; but the regret for the undeveloped changes to 
the smile of triumph for the possession of the power to do,— 


- and he dies, and the world never dreams that there might have 








been another crown of laurel needed. John Howard speeds 
through plague-stricken cities on his errand of mercy, and 
holds the cup of cold water to the dying prisoner’s lips, and 
his name becomes a household word in all nations; a slave 
shares his straw with a still more wretched brother, or re- 
ceives on his own back the stripes another might have borne 
had he willed to betray him, and that John Howard’s name 
is remembered only in Heaven, and so in every department 
of human life. 

For every act recorded, for every great man whose name 
is engraved on time’s tablets, myriads have gone down to the 
dust, some of whom have lived great lives, and some of 
whom would have if the call had come to them. ‘The very 
reason why we so venerate a great, noble life, is because 
something within our own hearts beats in unison with it, and 
assures us that such a life is Godlike; and the more possible, 
the nearer such a life is to us the more we honor it in others, 
Angelo might paint forever, and Beethoven might wake 
melodies that should force angels to listen, and a thousand 
Florence Nightingales might abjure home and ease for the 
good of others, and yet if there were no answering sympa- 
thies in our souls, if all of us was what is seen by the world, 
we should prize the reverse of the canvas as highly asethe 
picture; the chink of money more than the sublimest sym- 
phonies, and infinitely prefer Flora McFlimsey for our “ par- 
ticular friend.” We know what the facts in the case are, 
and upon that knowledge depends our self respect, if we 
have any; we will allow that they give the utterance or 
development, but our souls receive these utterances, in silence 
it may be, but losing nothing of their power and beauty. 
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We know little of our own: possibilities of character, per- 
haps have a better idea of our intellectual and artistic pos- 
sibilities than of our moral ones. We are rather too apt to 
give ourselves credit in adventitious circumstances, and we 
might be very much shocked if we were told that we were 
living or could live lives not so very unlike some, that as 
good christians we are bound not to admire; and then agaih 
we might be as much surprised if a sudden ray of light 
showed us the same strength which has enabled others to 
win for themselves palms of victory in the martyrdoms of 
life. 

Probably He who told us to pray, “Lead us not into 
temptation,” knew what human hearts are made of, and 
probably we too shall see when we come to the land where 
all hearts are unveiled, that all the martyrs did not die by 
personal violence, and that all who might have fallen from 
their good estate in the eyes of men, did not,—upheld, not 
from within or above, but from without. There is One who 
knows us just as we are, and if we choose we may know 
ourselves. No man needs more than an innate sense of 
power to do or be, and the ability to wait, biding his time, 
till the hour of ripe development comes, if that comes in this 
life, and if not, able to live unrecognized,-waiting in patience 
and gladoess till the great life beyond. ‘The haste for recog- 
nition may be too great, the desire for the development and 
perfection of whatever is great and good in us cannot be, 
for we hold, and we believe on good authority, that coming 
up before Him, we shall find required of us, not only what 
we attained so easily, but the full development of every 
power and talent, and the repression, the conquest of every- 
thing ignoble and unlike Him, being judged not for what 
circumstances made us, but for the soul-life we lived. This 
thought once received in its length and breadth would give 
a healthier tone to life; no more epitaphs like “ Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water,” would ever again mark 
the resting place of a true poet. The simple fact that he 
was a poet, or true in any life, would keep any man alive, 
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and at work. till the body died from using, not of feverish 


impatience. 


The application of what-I have written to the practical 
life of a teacher is simple and easy. We must remember, 
that while to few of us may be given the guardianship of 
minds which shall dazzle the world by their genius, we may 
there find in every child latent strength, undeveloped talent 
for good or evil, and it is our task to bring to its highest per- 


fection whatever is of any value in that child. 


Talent, as 


we commonly use the term, is not the greatest gift in the 
scales of eternity; an ounce of goodness will outweigh a 
Be it our task, while we neglect not the 
former, to remember what vast consequences depend on the 
influence we exercise on souls, and remembering this may it 
make us patient and strong livers of noble, worthy to be 


pound of talent. 


imitated lives. 


The day of resting comes—the folding of 


the hands after the burden and heat of the day—the day 
when those who have been the great and the good men of 
earth will again confront those who were their teachers; we 
shall be then meeting again the works of our hands—we 
may find some among our pupils who have won for them- 
selves crowns of laurel—if we find those who have won the 
purer crown—the crown that is fadeless—if in any degree 
we have aided them in its winning, shail we not be satisfied 
with an eternal satisfaction? 





MR. AND MRS. BETTYWINKLE. 


“WILL you stop that noise, children?” snarled Mrs. Betty- 
winkle,—certainly, a very queer name, and we will venture 
to assert that it is not legally applicable to a single individ- 
ual of the one million two hundred thousand inhabitants of 
Massachusetts; but we have chosen it because we do not 
wish to be personal, and because the hair is getting thin on 
the summit of our cranium. 


Mrs. Bettywinkle spoke in snappy, snarly tones, some- 
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thing like the barking of a small puppy, that has not the 
remotest intention of biting any body,—in those high, sharp 
tones which encourage children to disobey parents and teach- 
ers, and which are the capital stock of the confirmed scold. 

The children did not stop their noise; on the contrary, the 
din became more intense, and Mrs Bettywinkle began to 
grow desperate. 

“ Will you stop that noise, children? You are enough to 
wear out the patience of Job! It is one everlasting racket 
from morning till night. I can’t have a moment's peace of 
my life while you are in the house, except when you are 
asleep. It is tip over the table, tip over the chairs, tip over 
every thing. It is, run, stamp, scream, and yell, every 
moment of the time. When youare not in one kind of mis- 
chief, then you are in another. I am almost discouraged. 
You are wearing the life out of me.” 

Mrs. Bettywinkle, having discharged these spleeny words 
at the offending juveniles, evidently felt a little better, and 
resumed her sewing, very much as a despairing galley slave 
might be supposed ‘to resume his oar after a momentary 
respite from his thankless toil. The noise was not in the 
slightest degree abated, however, for Johnny still whooped, 
Susie shrieked, and Tommy tumbled the cricket off the table 
for the tenth time just to see how much noise it would make. 

The poor .mother desperately plied her needle for the full 
space of five minutes, notwithstanding the hideous racket 
around her. At the end of this time, as Mrs. Bettywinkle 
feelingly remarked, “ flesh and blood could endure no more.” 
The din was too dreadful for mortal nerves, and the mar- 
tyred lady suddenly jumped out of her chair, and stamped 
her foot with terrific force upon the floor. 

“ Will you stop your ‘noise, children?” almost screamed 
Mrs. Bettywinkle. “I can’t stand it any longer—and I 
won’t! You'll kill me.” : 

The children did stop this time. They were evidently 
awed by the dramatic action of the lady. Mrs. Bettywinkle’ 
seemed to be surprised that the din ceased; it was clearly 
an unanticipated result, but none the less grateful on that 
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. the Evangelists,— 


account. She seated herself again, and the look of despair 
which she had worn seemed for a moment to be supplanted 
by a glow of triumph. As she resumed her work, Mr. Betty- 
winkle entered the room and seated himself in the corner to 
read the evening paper. He was soon entirely absorbed in 
the “ Latest news from the South;” so entirely indeed that 
he did not heed the increasing uproar among the jonas 
members of the family. 

In about seven minutes from the time that Mrs. Betty- 
winkle had gone through with that successful tragic maneu- 
ver, its impression had entirely evaporated from the minds 
of the children. If possible, Johnny whooped louder than 
before, Susie shriked forcibly enough to have done honor to 
the heroine of a continued story, and Tommy pitched the 
cricket over the top of the door. 

Mrs. Bettywinkle looked terribly forlorn again, and Mr. 
Bettywinkle was completely buried in “secession ” and “com- 
promise ;” besides, he had a little private theory of his own- 
He seldom meddled with the children, being a prudent man; 
and seldom meddled with the lady’s system of parental gov- 
ernment, being a peaceable man. 

“Oh dear me!” sighed the lady, at last, dropping her 
sewing into her lap, and looking for all the world as though 
her last friend on earth had deserted her. “ For mercy’s sake, 
stop that noise, children; 1 am almost crazy. This house is 
worse than Bedlam. 

But this was altogether too tame to have any effect upon 
the turbulent little ones, and there was not the slightest im- 
provement in the aspect of ‘affairs. . , 

“ John ”—Mr. Bettywinkle’s name was John, after one of 
“John, wi/l you speak to those children?” 

“Stop your noise, children,” said Mr. Bettywinkle, in a 
rather quiet tone, and even without raising his eyes from the 
paper. 

Though Mr. Bettywinkle was no magician, and though 
there was not even any “shoot” in his eye at the time, his 
words wrought a miraculous result. Johnny’s mouth closed 
as tight as the shells of an oyster threatened with the knife, 
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and Susie and Tommy applied themselves to a picture book 
as zealously as though order had always resigned in Warsaw. 

“Those children will be the death of me,” sighed Mrs. 
Betty winkle. 

“] think not,” replied her liege lord, with a pleasant smile. 

“ They certainly will,” persisted she. 

“O no I guess not,” suggested he. “It is your bed time, 
children,” continued he, turning to the little ones. 

“ Let me sit up a little while longer, father?” said Susie. 

“No, child, it is seven o’clock. Call Jenny, and let her 
pat Tommy to bed.” 

“ Susie called Jenny, and all of them kissed “ pa,” and then 
kissed “ma,”—the little torments,—the murderers of her 
peace, the conspirators against her happiness,—the imps that 
promised to be the death of her! 

“ Mamma’s pet,” exclaimed she, as she lifted little Tommy 
from the floor, and printed some sixteen or twenty kisses 
upon his rosy cheek. 

They were gone, and the sitting-room was quiet as the 
vales of paradise. It was a sweet calm—a blessed lull in 
the tempest—which in a few moments elevated the spirit of | 
the poor mother above the cares and trials, the din and up- 
roar of this—to her—noisy world. Still the memory of the 
confusion that had reigned during the preceding hour was 
upon her,—it was that which made the quiet of the present 
so grateful to her senses; for as De Quincey truly says, hap- 
piness is only a comparative state. 

“Those children won’t mind me,” Mrs. Bettywinkle 
remarked, after she had enjoyed the calm repose for a short 
time. 

“ Won’t they?” 

“ They pay no more attention to what I say, than though 
I did ’nt speak. ‘They mind you the instant you speak.” 

“They ought to mind you,” mildly suggested Mr. Betty- 
winkle, lowering his paper; for, after a moment’s reflection, 
he had resolved to ventilate his little theory to a prudent 
extent. 

“ They wont; I can’t make them mind me. I scold, and © 
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storm, and threaten, till my throat is sore, and it do n’t doa 
bit of good.” 

“ That’s the very reason why it do n’t do any good.” 

“ What is?” 

“That you scold, and storm, and threaten them. Do n’t 
you know that sailors get used to the noise of the tempest, 
and soldiers to the roar of the cannon? They do n’t mind 
such things. I never scold, nor fret at them,—they mind 
me.— You scold, and fret, half your time,—they won’t mind 
you. Why, Mary, I should think, to hear your talk to them, 
that your children were a nuisance to you—that you wished 
them all at the bottom of the sea,—I know you do n’t.” 

“ How can a body help it? They vex me all day long.” 

“ But your snarling and fretting makes the matter worse. 
The children know that the dog which barks loudest, never 
bites: Talk calmly and gently to them. If they do n’t 
mind, make them mind. When you tell them to do anything, 
see that they do it the first time you require it.” 

“ Well, I do n’t know,” sighed Mrs. Bettywinkle. 

She really did not know. She had acquired the habit of 
snarling and fretting at her children, though there never was 
amore loving and devoted mother, and consequently her 
authority had become a broken reed. ‘We are sorry to add, 
that her husband’s excellent solution of the children’s diso- 
bedience, produced no marked effect, but we hope a second 
lecture will be more effectual. 

Fretting and snarling in the schoolroom or at the fireside 
are worse than useless; they are positively demoralizing. 
Wherever we find them, the children, from the nature of the 
case, must be disobedient. They can’t help it. A child 
_ May love, but cannot, to a proper degree, respect a parent 
who is:continually fretting and snarling, Love alone will 
not always produce obedience. Respect—not awe or fear— 
makes a willing child. 

We beg Mr. and Mrs. Bettywinkle’s pardon for exposing 
their domestic affairs to the public; but, if they feel aggrieved, 
we implore them to cherish the spirit of the patriot, and feel 
that they suffer for the public good. Otrver Optic. 
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SCHOOL READERS. 


Mr. Epitor—Do not be surprised at the title of this 
article; let it claim your attention for a few moments, for 
I come to you not with hasty speculations, but with a 
firm, fixed, and I think, well grounded ‘opinion; one that 
has long prevailed. 

If the thoughts or suggestions I may throw out will but 
start a train of inquiry, and thus result in good to our school 
readers, my wish will be accomplished and my end gained. 

If you, sir, were a mechanic and wished to excel in your 
profession, would you not require that your “tools of trade” 
should be, not only of the finest workmanship, but exactly 
fitted for the purpose for which they were designed ? 

Were you a Teacher, would you not wish for text-books 
adapted to the object aimed at, viz., perfection in gome 
particular branch? : 

Now, sir, if in the use of our reading books, by fully com- 
petent teachers, pupils will not progress, but in many cases 
retrograde in this branch, why, there must be a fault some- 
where; and where that fault is, it is the design of the 
present article to show. 

Ist. The child can comprehend (and I desire to speak 
charitably) but few of the prose lessons in the books pre- 
sented to him for use. ‘This will not call for an argument 
to convince the practical] teacher, but that authors may know 
what I think of their work, I will append a few reasons 
for this conclusion. 

Now, there are (as is the result of my practice,) two very 
important reasons why the child does not comprehend. Ist. 
In the use of too lofty language, and secondly, in the im- 
proper treatment and selection of subjects of which the 
child as yet knows nothing and cares less.) Why how 
preposterous for authors to try to show their literary 
attainments to children. What nonsense to interlard their 
sentences with high sounding words and phrases, and 
occasionally drop a lovely little Latin word, or fragment of 
French, just to show the reader what a great man, he, the 
writer is. 
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Now, I do contend that the style should be very plain 
and simple; so simple, that the child will have definite ideas 
of what he reads without stopping to consult a dictionary. 

If such is the case his voice will be natural, and one of 
the primary causes of that sleepy, dreamy, and dreaded 
monotone will be avoided. 

I speak confidently on this point, for a ready perception 
and proper expression are inseparable. 

As well might a child attempt to read Arabic, of which 
he knows nothing, as to pronounce long, difficult and to him 
meaningless words; it is all Arabic to him. 

Do you ask for proof? Well, as an occasional exercise, I 
allow my scholars to select pieces for reading, and I find 
that uniformly all tolerably smart pupils choose those stories 
which are clothed in a simple style, which is the child’s own 
language, and these pieces they read well; in evidence of 
‘ which I have the breathless silence in the school room, and 
not unfrequently the tearful eye, or suppressed laugh, at 
some sad tale or merry joke which is readily caught. 

Now for the second reason, to wit, the improper treatment 
and selection of subjects. Mere abstractions are not pleas- 
ing to children, and in fact few men are interested in them. 
What folly then, to treat of them in preparing books for the 
young. How much better to tell a simple story which em- 
bodies the truth that you may wish to present. This makes 
it attractive, and all books for children should be so, as well 
as instructive. I may talk to John or Ellen about the 
beauties of honesty, truthfulness, or what I like, but they are 
listless. Let me tell them a story where Charles triumphed 
through his unswerving honesty and they are delighted. 
Or, wishing to impress truthfulness, I relate the story of 
Washington and one of his father’s fruit trees, and I have 
attentive listeners, Now is the moment for moulding the 
immortal mind, for when the ear is gained you can play 
upon the heart-strings at will. 

But further to treat of things of which the child has no 
cognizance as is frequently the case, seems to me highly 
improper. The author should draw facts from real life, and 
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so vividly picture them that the child will follow his foot- 
steps with pleasure, and when the ramble is over, will not 
only remember that which he has read, but will feel a keen 
relish for more. 

To speak scripturally, we “should feed” children with 
food convenient for them; they should not starve, (which 
now is too often the case) for lack of proper reading. 
Neither should they surfeit from indigestible essays, enbalm- 
ed in rolls of unheard of words. If they are allowed thus to 
gorge themselves, we may not wonder that they are poor 
readers. 

History speaks of the seven wonders of the world, and J 
think that we might safely add an eighth, should scholars 
under the present system become good readers. We do not 
expect the little tyro to reason with the readiness of the 
sage. If we were to train a boy for the purpose of making 
him physically strong, it would be very unwise in us to lay 
on him a man’s burden, at the outset; for quite likely he 
would refuse the second lesson. We must advance by the 
inductive system. 

So in mental training in any department of science, we 
must proceed by easy marches towards the goal. Men 
must learn to unbend when. talking to our youth. 

Who is it that interests the children of the Sabbath 
school? Is it your man of methods and theories, mathe- 
matical and philosophical? No, no, he is a simple story 
teller; but he has the children in a moment. In relating his 
story, he can send home many thrusts to the hearts of his 
hearers, stirring their emotions and stimulating their intel- 
lects. But in doing this there are bounds that he may not 
pass. If he does, the result of his recklessness will soon be 
too apparent. 

But we must press another point, and we hope it will be 
in our power to make it as clear to our readers as it is to us. 
I wish to speak of poetry of which we have a super- 
abundance in our school readers. , This is a point which I 
now wish to discuss, and which I think calls for immediate, 
urgent action. Should pupils read poetry before they can 
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give good execution to prose; or until they are of sufficient 
age to understand it? We say, No! most decidedly, and 
here we must ‘find fault with those who compile reading 
books for the young. It is the source of that “sing song” 
style which ever bores one. Even in the sanctuary, the 
solemn service is frequently marred by this monotonous, 
mechanical movement acquired in youth, by reading what 
was not understood. 

Now it is plain to any one who will take but a single 
thought, that poetry is not so easily comprehended as prose; 
especially classical, which does not creep into the corner: 
giving place to that, which is more simple, but covers con- 
spicuously many, very many pages. 

Now how perfectly absurd is this! What do authors 
expect? Do they suppose that children can pronounce 
properly what they do not comprehend? If they do, let 
them listen to a child giving expression to Dryden, Pope or 
Shakespeare. *‘Tis absolutely horrible. We give it as our 
opinion that they would be frightened, could they but listen 
to his or her feeble tones; and should we wonder? For to 
give proper expression to Shakespeare’s thoughts, we must: 
follow Shakespeare’s flights of fancy; we must fully realize 
their height and magnitude, all his sublime imagery must 
be unfolded and fathomed. 

Now there are but few matured minds that can do this; 
and consequently but few men, who can render it properly, 
and they are so shackled by the bad habits of school training 
that much pains and quantities of patience are spent in un- 
learning and unlimbering themselves from the injurious 
effects of early, injudicious training. Hence the folly of ask- 
ing a child to pronounce poetry. It is simply premature, 
and therefore impossible. Make him, and you torment 
yourself and do him a lasting injary. 

To conclude, our view of a good school reader is this; 
_ more of simple narrative, dressed in suitable language, no 
redundancy of words, no ostentatious show of knowledge, 
no poetry, until the child is of sufficient age or capacity to 
comprehend it. In short, have our Readers so simplified that 
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those who read may clearly understand what they read and 

we shall as a reasonable result have more good reading, 

and consequently more good scholars. R. H. P. 
Dec. 26th, 1860. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Tue friends of education may well rejoice at the increased 
attention which has been given to our elementary schools 
during the last few years. Previously they had been sadly 
-. neglected by both parents and committees. They seemed 
to exist rather from toleration than from any feeling that 
they really occupied an essential or important part in a sys- 
tem of education. It was thought that any mere novice 
would answer to take charge of them. No eflort was made 
to render the school room convenient or attractive,—and all 
expectations were fully answered if the schools were kept 
six hours daily by some one who was willing to do it ata 
mere nominal rate of compensation. 

But now, more rational views are rapidly gaining ground 
in the community, and many are very properly beginning to 
regard our primary schools as of the utmost importance, as 
the teachings and influences given in them will be felt, for. 
good or evil, in all the higher grades of schools. Bad habits 
formed or confirmed here will be felt elsewhere,—for we all 
know how very difficult it is to change habits when once 
established. The spirit and truth of the oft quoted (line,) 

“‘ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
is quite as applicable to the habits of youth, as to the growth 
of trees. When we see a tree sadly deformed and crooked, 
we feel that its present ill-shapen form results from a wrong 
“bent” given or indulged when a mere “twig,” So when 
we see a perverse or crooked young man, or old man, we 
can but think that the “crook ” was given in early child- 
hood,—and that subsequent years had only confirmed and 
increased it. Perhaps an incompetent teacher first gave the 
“wrong bent.” This has been true of many cases. We 
hope a more enlightened policy is henceforth to prevail, and 
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that the young “twigs” will be trained to grow in the way 
they ought, and that our primary schools will be so managed 
that no improper “ bent ” shall be given, and, so far as pos- 
sible, that all incipient “ crooks” shall be made straight. 

Our best primary schoo] rooms are now constructed with 
a due regard to the wants and comforts of children, and 
much is done to make them attractive as well as convenient. 
By the use of the blackboard and tablets, the lessons of the 
school are made ‘pleasing and intelligible. No primary 
school should be considered properly furnished unless sup- 
plied with a good blackboard, and The Boston School Tab- 
lets. These tablets were prepared. by Mr. Philbrick, prin- 
cipally for the use of the schools of Boston. We are glad 
to see them in many of the schools of this State, and hope 
they will soon be found in all. We have listened to many 
interesting exercises and lessons from these tablets, and 
regard them as exceedingly useful in the school room. 

We have been highly pleased in observing that more im- 
portance was attached to the teachers of these schools. 
They are selected with more care, treated with more respect, 
and rewarded with more liberality. This isright. No class 
of teachers are more deserving than those employed in the 
primary school, That young lady whose disposition, attain- 
ments, habits and tastes are such as to make her a suitable 
teacher for the little ones is worthy of the highest consider- 
ation. Hers is a noble mission, and if she is successful she 
can not desire a higher post of usefulness. The lessons she 
teaches, and the influences she imparts will exert a life- 
long power. She can make undying impressions upon the 
young minds intrusted to her charge. To her, the little 
ones look for example, and they feel that it is perfectly right 
for them to say or do what their teacher says and does. 
“ My teacher says so,” is conclusive proof to the mind of a 
confiding child. 

The Hon. Francis GiLetre, the Acting Visitor of Hartford, 
thus truthfully and sensibly speaks of the Primary teachers, in hig 
last highly valuable report: 

Vou. VIIL 10 
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“In my official intercourse with School District Commit- 
tees, and other persons interested in education, I have en- 
deavored, as occasion has offered, to counteract the false, 
but very prevalent idea, that the lowest grade of teachers 
will do for the little children in the Primary rooms. A more 
pernicious error on the subject of school education does not’ 
exist. On the contrary, these rooms require teachers of the 
amplest resources and richest accomplishments. If nothing 
were to be done but teach the children the Alphabet and the 
Primer, the case would be widely different. But this is but 
a very small part of the task to be performed. ‘They are to 
be entertained and amused. Their curiosity is to be awak- 
ened, their interest excited, and their attention fixed, or but 
little can be done toward their improvement. It is a double 
wrong to send little children to school, to sit out the long 
and wearisome hours, under a teacher who has no love for 
them, and no ability or tact to minister to their budding ca- 
pacities, and turn the prison of the school-room into a para- 
dise. Her task is not to hear lessons out of certain text-books, 
but ¢o make lessons for her pupils, and then recite them so 
clearly and in a manner so interesting to the little listeners, 
that their minds will be absorbed and quickened to a thrifty 
growth. She must be sun and shower to the garden of buds 
and blossoms around her, and suffer no one to droop for lack 
‘of its appropriate nourishment. From the time of her en- 
trance into the school-room until she closes it at night, she 
must be the best style of a ‘‘wide awake,” and constantly on 
the alert to find ways and means to entertain and instruct 
the craving and capricious group around her. She must be 
able to bring out of the good treasury of her mind good 
things—things new and old, for their amusement and profit, 
being as it has been truly said by one who had had expe- 
rience, ‘a sort of locomotive patent-office, full of all manner 
of inventions. The young love novelty as much as they 
hate routine. ‘To secure their interest, therefore, one must 
excite their astonishment and admiration every hour of every 

day in the week, with some new thing under the sun,’ 
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“ Furthermore, how self-evidently important is it that little 
children, just stepping upon the long and wearisome journey 
of school-life, should have the best possible outset, and find 
the school-room, on their first introduction, a pleasant and 
inviting place? In no other respect in human experience 
are the beginnings more decisive of future progress and des- 
tiny. If the child, through a dull and unsympathetic teacher, 
finds the school-room a barren and repulsive place, it must 
cast a blighting shadow over its future course, and task the 
efforts and ingenuity of subsequent teachers in the higher 
departments, to excite in his mind a love of school, and fire 
him with emulation and enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge.” 

Teacher in the primary school; feel not that you are en- 
gaged in an unimportant work. It is far otherwise. It is 
too true that your services have neither been duly apprecia- 
ted nor justly rewarded. It is too true even that your com- 
pensation has been niggardly small. But toil on hopefully. 
Better times and better reward are in store for you,—and 
though you may not now receive your merited reward, you 
may feel sure that your well directed and earnest efforts will 
be owned and blessed by the “Great Teacher,” who in the 
end will give you that soul-cheering reward,—* WELL Dong.” 





For the Common School Journal. 
WALLINGFORD. 

Taurspay, March 14th, was a day that will long be re- 
membered with interest by the children and youth, and the 
citizens of Wallingford. It was a grand gala day, when the 
schools of the town with their teachers met together in the 
village, and after a procession, led by the Wallingford Cor- 
net Band, assembled in the spacious Hall of Wallace’s 
Hotel,—a new and noble structure, which, when opened, 
will be a pleasant resort for those who wish to escape from 
the city, and find a delightful home in a quiet and beautiful 
country village. 
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In the hall there were various exercises, interspersed with 
music by the Band, and terminated with the singing of two 
national songs by the distinguished vocalist, Miss Harkins. 
There was an exhibition of reading by several scholars; an 
address by Prof. Camp, State Superintendent of Common 
Schools; and a contest in spelling for three valuable prizes 
by three classes ;—the first consisting of scholars over six- 
teen years of age; the second, of scholars between sixteen 
and thirteen ; and the third, of all under thirteen, who were 
disposed to enter the lists. A large number presented them- 
selves, especiaily in the classes under sixteen years of age. 
The words were pronounced to them from Webster’s Spelling 
Book, and each scholar was allowed but one trial on a word. 
The members of each class competed among themselves fora 
prize; and the three prizes were Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, Dr. Kane’s Arctic Explorations, and Macaulay’s 
History of England. This concluded, in which the schools 
and the crowd of citizens in the hall manifested a very deep 
interest, each member of the schools, by way of surprise, 
was presented with a handsome book, and every child in the 
hall, not connected with the common schools, was invited 
to share in the distribution. It was a very interesting and 
joyous occasion. 

The proceedings of that day were but the closing part of a 
system of prizes initiated last Autumn, through the liberality 
of Moses Y. Beach, Esq., whose elegant mansion commands 
the beautiful scenery westward of the village. Mr. Beach 
proposed to the Board of School Visitors, that, with their 
approbation, he would give prizes to the schools to a liberal 
amount during the winter term under any plan which they 
might adopt. The Board were aware of the objections 
often made to “the prize system.” After consultation how- 
ever, a plan was adopted, which it was believed, would work 
for the encouragement of the schools; and it was the testi- 
mony of the teachers, and the Acting School Visitor on the 
occasion above described, that it had worked well, and that 
the average attendance of the children upon the schools and 
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their interest in them had been increased. The plan briefly 
was this, viz. 

A prize of 12} cents for regular attendance one month,— 
to be repeated every month. 

A prize of 12} cents for punctual attendance one month,— 

A prize of 12} cents for every neatly kept, well written 
copy book. 

A prize of 10 cents to every scholar under ten years of 
age, who should “ master” the multiplication table. 

To the teacher of every school of thirty or more scholars 
on the register, $1.50; and to the teacher of every school 
with less than thirty scholars on the register, $1.25 every 
month, to be distributed in small prizes according to the 
teacher’s discretion. 

At the elose of the schools, in their respective school 
houses, prizes in a few books to be awarded by the Acting 
School Visitor and the teacher for good deportment and 
good scolarship during the term. 

At the end of a term in a general assembly of the schools, 
three prizes in valuable books to the best spellers in three 
classes, described above. 

The amount involved in these prizes, together with the 
expenses of the closing gala day, was estimated by the Board 
at about five hundred dollars, the whole met by the liberal- 
ity of Mr. Beach; and the large assembly in the hall by 
acclamations tendered him their grateful acknowledgments. 
Liberal as this expenditure has been, making many hearts 
glad, the hope is cherished, that still more liberal thoughts 
are receiving shape in the mind of Mr. Beach; for a school, 
which shall be the High School of the town, receiving within 
its walls from the common schools those who shall be found 
fitted for it on examination, is what is greatly needed. Such 
a school would be an ornament and a blessing to the town; 
and generation after generation in long succession would 
honor the man that should wisely found it. It would bea 
lasting and most honorable memorial. 

G. 
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CARE FOR YOUR MOTHER. 


A STORY FOR YOUTH. 


Business called me to the United States Land Office. 
While there, a lad, apparently sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, came in and presented a certificate of forty acres of land. 
I was struck with the countenance and general appearance 
of the lad, and inquired of him for whom he was purchasing 
the land. The reply was: 

“For myself, sir!” 

I then inquired where he had got the money. 

He answered, “I earned it!” 

Feeling an increased desire to know something more about 
the lad, I asked him whether he had any parents and where 
they lived. At that question, he took a seat and gave the 
following narrative. 

“Tam from New York State. Ihave there living a father, 
mother, and five brothers and sisters. I am the oldest. 
Father is a drinking man, and would often return from work 
drunk. Finding that father would not abstain from drinking 
liquor, I resolved to make an effort, in some way, to relieve 
mother, sisters and brothers from want. After revolving 
things in my mind, and consulting with mother, I got all the 
information I could about the far West. I started from home 
for Wisconsin with ten shillings in my pocket. I left home 
on foot. After spending my ten shillings, I worked my way 
to Wisconsin, where I got an axe and set out to work, and 
earned money and saved it until I had gathered fifty dollars, 
and with it now pay for forty acres of land.” 

“ Well, my good lad,” for by this time I had become much 
interested in him, “what are you going to do with the land?” 

“T will work on it, raise myself a log-house, and when 
prepared, will invite father, mother, sisters and brothers, to 
come and enjoy this home. The land I desire for mother, 
which will secure her declining years.” 

“And what will you do with your father, if he continues 
drinking ardent spirits to excess?” 
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“O, sir, when we get him on a farm, he will feel at home, 
and be happy, and become a sober man.” 

I then replied, “ Young man, those being your principles, 
I recommend you to improve upon them, and the blessing 
of God will attend you.” 

By this time the receiver handed him his duplicate receipt 
of his forty acres of land. Rising from his seat on leaving 
the office, he said: 

“ At last, I have a home for my mother!” 





COMPOSITION. 

_ We were about to pen a few lines on the subject and to urge for it 

more consideration and attention, when our eye rested upon the fol- 
lowing article in the Journal of Progress. It was written by Daniel 
Hough,—a practical teacher and principal of one of the public schools 
of Cincinnati. As it alludes to a very common and erroneous way of 
teaching, and also offers some valuable hints in the true direction, it 
will be useful both in a cautionary and suggestive way. 

“Every teacher who looks back and remembers how he 
was taught, will find much food for reflection; much to re- 
produce in his own pupils. Many things will stand out 
strongly in his memory as a warning, from which he must 
deduce the only good they ever could be to him—never to 
proceed in the same blind manner with others, as others pro- 
ceeded with him. The method, or want of method, is remem- 
bered for the teacher’s good. Let me here give two examples 
of how two different teachers taught the subject of composi- 
tion, in schools in which I had the good fortune to spend a 
part of my early school life. Both were aged gentlemen and 
foreigners—one from Ireland, the other from Scotland. One 
was educated in England, the other in Scotland. They were 
both good scholars, and eminently pious men. The first 
was a splendid mathematician, the second excellent in his- 
tory and belles lettres. 


HOW COMPOSITION IS NOT TAUGHT. 
Without knowing more than was generally taught in west- 
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ern village schools twenty years ago, I was. sent some dis- 
tance from home to the academy of the Irish schoolmaster, 
He had a fine school, which had a great reputation for good 
order, and for the general advancement of pupils. This I 
think was deserved in every department but in composition; 
the teacher did not teach it at all; he only gave out the sub- 
jects, and the pupils were required, nolens volens, to bring in 
their compositions. The misspelled words and the greatest 
blunders of grammar were marked by the teacher, and then 
they were given back to be copied. After this was done, 
the friends of the school came in great numbers once in two 
weeks, to hear them read. The pupils were assembled in 
state for these occasions, and read their compositions in a 
high-sounding school tone, forthe gratification of their friends, 
teachers, and their fellow pupils. 

From the exercises of the first composition day I was ex- 
cused, but was requested to pay strict attention, that I might 
in future do likewise. I was quite familiar with Murray’s 
series of Readers, and I must confess that I could hardly 
distinguish between the excellencies of some of the composi- 
tions I heard, and those of Blair, Addison, Johnson, ete. 
Many of them sounded wonderfully correct, and I have no 
doubt, to this day, that they were; for in them I traced strik- 
ing resemblances to the aforesaid authors. Others again 
were not so classical, for one young lady read Irving’s Grave, 
as completely as she could copy it from the book. Others 
again were to me perfect enigmas, and beyond my compre- 
hension. 

I know not the effect they produced on others, but they 
had an awful effect on me, for I knew that on the next time 
I would have to rise and read, in as nearly the same way as 
I could; for the teacher— 

“ A man sevefe he was, and stern to view,” 
would take no refusal, and greatly prided himself on the rep- 
utation of his school for compositions, and especially the 
manner in which they were read. 

I sweat great drops even in anticipation, but when he gave 
out the subjects, and “the importance of well-spent youth” 
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was given to me as the subject for my first unaided compo- 
sition, my miseries seemed to me greater than I could bear. 
How I tried and tried to write, and how the more I tried the 
less progress I made, can not be written on paper. I at last 
appealed to my room-mate for advice; he only laughed at 
my troubles, and told me to take my composition from books 
or newspapers, as the greater part of the rest did. He showed 
me how he patched up many of his, by taking a paragraph 
here and there, where he could make it hit his subject. He 
also showed me a great pile of the speeches of congressmen, 
from which he stole, whenever he was allowed to choose 
his own subject. He further declared, that as very few read 
these speeches, he ran no risk of being caught. My desire 
to obey my teacher, and to appear well before my fellow 
pupils, overcame my sense of the wrong I did, and I am sorry 
to say, that my compositions troubled me only in my con- 
science, for the remainder of that session. 

A dry, abstract subject was generally given by the teacher, 
and he seemed to be satisfied if he got his three pages of letter 
paper for correction. Once, during the year, I saw a boy 
corrected for copying a piece verbatim from the old English 
Reader. 

Daring the vacation that followed, I made my first visit 
to this city, and while there a large steamboat was burn- 
ed at the wharf. Toa green, country boy, a fire in a city, 
is not one of its least novel sights. Stranger and boy as I 
was, I was so excited by the old fashioned way of going to 
fires, that I rushed out from the hotel, regardless of its being 
night,—seized a rope attached to a hose cart, and went on 
with the crowd, pell mell, to the fire. It made such an im- 
pression on me, that when I[ went back to school, I described 
this fire. This was my first original composition. I had 
always told the teacher before, that I could not write compo- 
sitions; but after he read this, he handed it back to me with 
the remark—* You need never say again you can not write 
compositions.” If he bad really known how to teach com- 
position, he would have then taken the cue, and easily led 
my mind on in such a way that to exercise it by writing 
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compositions would have been a real pleasure. But I am 
sorry to say that that was the only truly original composition 
that I wrote for this teacher in one year. 


HOW COMPOSITION CAN BE TAUGHT. 

How different was my next teacher. With him I was 
never once even tempted to plagiarize. After he had ex- 
amined all the new boys that came in that session, he select- 
ed those for a composition class that had studied grammar in 
the old fashioned way, but who had never made any real 
progress in writing compositions and essays. We number- 
ed in all 25 boys, on the general muster in the Doctot’s reci- 
tation room. He commenced by a lecture on the uses of 
this part of our education. We were told that at first we 
were only expected to have the simplest form of composition, 
such as boys and not men would write ; that in no case could 
we write about anything, until we had “thoughts and feelings 
of our own about it ;” that it would always be right and even 
necessary that we should read as much as we could find on 
the subject for our essay, but that when we sat down to 
write, all books must be laid aside, and the thoughts that 
had been generated by our previous reading and study, 
must then be written down as the essay to be handed to 
him. He spoke of the meanness of plagiarizm, and that we 
might as well expect a fine bodily development by employ- 
ing another person to eat for us, as to expect a healthy 
intellectual growth by taking the thoughts and words of 
another, and using them as our own. He endeavored also, 
to impress us with the sinfulness of a course which, though 
it might sometimes deceive him as to our real work, would 
always react with a tenfold power for our own ruin, both 
mentally and spiritually. He then told us—that he might 
know how well we were able to spell, use capitals, and the 
English language correctly—he would tell us a short story, 
which we were to write in our own language and bring to 
him as the next lesson. 

The story was Hans Christian Andersen’s “ Little Match 
Girl.” A most excellent and beautiful little story it is. 
We were perfectly delighted with it, and I do not doubt 
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but that every boy in that class will remember it as long as 
he lives. We were told that every composition ought to be 
arranged in paragraphs, according to the sense of its different 
parts. The Doctor then went to the black-board, and wrote 
out the headings of these paragraphs as follows: 

1st. The description of the little girl and her home. 

2d. Her occupation and the coldness of the day. 

3d. The incident of her crossing the street. 

4th. Her thoughts and fears as she took refuge in the 
corner. | 

5th. The first match, 

6th. The second match. 

7th. The third match. 

8th. The fourth match. 

9th. The bundle of matches. 

10th. The next morning. 

I found afterwards that in telling it, the Doctor had 
changed the story a little from the original, so as more pro- 
perly to fit the headings of his paragraphs; but 1 am sure it 
lost none of its beauty by the change. 

When the stories were produced in the class, the Doctor 
kindly took each boy by his side, and corrected his work, 
making such suggestions to each as his deficiences seemed 
to demand. These labors were continued in the same way 
for five months. In this manner we acquired the use of 
language, as well as a stock of beautiful stories. We now 
come to the more matter of fact part of our training. Our 
exercises were now equally divided between telling and 
writing. Our teacher would take an object, a plow, a steam- 
boat, an engine, or any thing, and write its name on the 
board as the subject. He now asked any of us to tell him 
anything about our subject. This he would write down in 
short-hand. Then he would ask for something else; this 
written, he would again interrogate, proceeding in the same 
manner, until the subject seemed pretty well exhausted. 
Then he would say, that is enough; now copy these “mile- 
stones” of your journey, and bring me your compositions. 
He always gave us the liberty and even encouraged us to 
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produce compositions as different from the notes as possible. 
In addition to this, each boy was now required to read up 
and recite the biography of some noted person. These re- 
citations were subject to a very severe criticism, from both 
teacher and pupils. We not unfrequently had to go back 
and read again, perhaps from a different author, and some-' 
times from several. When the subject was as well mastered 
as the pupil was able, then it had to come as a biography in 
the written form. At last, one day feeling a little out of 
patience with the efforts of some of the boys, each boy was 
required to write his own biography. 

‘At the end of this session our compositions took quite 
another form, but the biography was continued another five 
months. We recited Headley’s Napoleon and his Marshals. 
The Doctor told us, that he thought they were bad men, and 
he hoped we would never imitate them, but that it was nec- 
essary that we should know something of them, and he 
thought the florid style of Headley would help us to retain 
this knowledge better for recitation. As the previous ses- 
sion was almost entirely occupied with American biography, 
so this was occupied in European. Gustavus Adolphus, 
Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, Luther, Cromwell and 
others, came in for their share of study. 

Now came their use. The teacher would take up some 
individual, about whom different opinions had been express- 
ed, and bid us note down these differences, and find out 
their causes, sift out the truth as well as we could, and 
bring in our work in the form of a composition. 

Then again he would read to us a glowing description of 
some great event in life, and require us to write an essay in 
the same style, only taking a different subject or hero for 
our study. ‘hus we are led on from the simple story to a 
higher form of composition, often having to use analytical 
and synthetical powers that would have puzzled older heads 
than ours, without the previous training. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tue DevELOPMENT oF LanGuaGe.—Language shares in all 
the vicissitudes of man. It reflects all the changes in the character 
and habits of a people, and shows how they progress or retrograde. 
The sense of a word gets altered by imperceptible degrees, until it 
comes to express a reverse signification. It is well known that the 
word prevent, in its Latin etymology, had the sense of anticipation, 
getting the start of, and not to oppose, to obstruct, as it now signifies, 
To let has turned completely about since the received version of the 
Bible, when it meant to oppose; now, to permit. Man-stealing with 
the Romans, was called plagium; from thence it passed to designate 
literary theft. Quaint, according to original usage and derivation, 
meant scrupulously exact, elegantly refined, now it is applied to what 
is odd, affected, and fantastic, a violation of the natural and tasteful. 

Words get degraded. Thus simple, not double, took a strange 
metamorphose in giving us simpleton; simplicity still holds its charm. 
We elevate words from their physical relations to mental and spirit- 
ual ones. Taste, as applied to the sensibilities of the palate, has risen 
to express a fondness for chaste ornaments, neat arrangements, love 
of the fine arts and belles-lettres. We also talk of intellectual py- 
rotechnics, and moral gymnastics. We enlarge the circumference of 
words. Civilization once applied only to the inhabitant of a city; 
urbanity, the manners of a city; villain one living in a village. We 
limit and restrict the meaning of words. Meat was once applied to 
all kinds of food, now only to flesh. Acre meant any field of what- 
ever size. Furlong was a furrow of any length. Yard denoted no 
exact measure. Peck and gallon were yague and unsettled quanti- 
ties. Words that were used for both sexes are now applicable to 
only one. Nephew stood for grand-children. and lineal descendants, 
Girl designated all young persons.— Universalist Quarterly. 

CHANGE IN THE Meantnec or Worps.—How many words men 
have dragged downward with themselves, and made partakers, more 
or less, of their own fall! Having, originally, an honorable signifi- 
cance, they have yet, with the deterioration and degeneration of those 
that used them, or those about whom they were used, deteriorated or 
degenerated too. What a multitude of words, originally harmless, 
have assumed a harmful meaning as their secondary lease; how 
many worthy have acquired an unworthy! Thus, “knave” meant 
once only no more than lad (nor does it now, in German, mean 
more); a “villain” was no more than a peasant; a “boor” was only 
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a farmer; a “varlet” was but a serving-man; a “menial” one of the 
many or household; a “churl” but a strong fellow; a “minion” a 
favorite. Sylvester says, “Man is God’s dearest minion.” “Time- 
server” was used 200 years ago as often for one in an honorable as 
in a dishonorable sense.’ “Conceits” once had nothing conceited in 
them; “officious” had reference to offices of kindness and not of busy 
meddling; “moody” was that which pertained to a man’s mood, 
without any gloom or sullenness implied. “ Demure” (des mceeurs— 
of good manners) conveyed no hint, as now, of an over-doing of the 
outward demonstrations of modesty. In “crafty” and “cunning” 
there was nothing of crooked wisdom implied, but only knowledge 
and skill; “craft,” indeed, still retains, very often, its more honorable 
use—a man’s “craft” being his skill, and then the trade in which he 
is skilled. And think you that the Magdalen could ever have given 
us “maudlin” in its present contemptuous application, if the tears of 
penitential weeping had been held in due honor by the world? 


Errors IN THE Use or Worps.—“The Baptist’s are about to 
lie out five hundred dollars in their church,” said a man of some pre- 
tensions, in our hearing, not long since. Whetber the Baptists were 
successful in “lying out” the specified amount, we have not learned» 
but this seeming libel’ upon a worthy sect was perhaps due more to 
ignorance than carelessness. The two words, lay and lie, are very 
often used improperly. We “lie” down ourselves, but we “lay” 
down every thing that we use. We “lay” a book on the desk, we 
“lay” up stores for future use. The hens “lay” their eggs and men 
who “lie” eat them. We “lie” in bed to-day, but we Jay in bed 
yesterday. We “lay” a thing down, in the present tense, but laid 
it down in the past. Hence the expression we “laid” down to rest 
is wrongfully used for we /ay down, lay being the past tense of lie, 
and laid the past of lay. 

The sun never “sits,” as some persist in saying, but it sets every 
day. Fowls “sit” upon their eggs, men sit in chairs, but “set” a 
building on its foundation. Another common error is to say, “I done 
it” and “I have did it,” for I did it, and I have done it. The word 
“got” is frequently ill used. ‘Tosay we have fine weather, is much 
better than to say, we have got fine weather. So “we ought not to 
do a thing,” is preferable to saying“ we had not ought to do it,” or, 
“we ought not to go,” instead of “ we had not ought to go.” Some writ- 
ers use the expression, “I ama mind” to do this or that, when they 
should say, “I have a mind.” Some say that “one thing is rounder 
than another.” A thing that is round, is perfectly round; how then 
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can another thing be said to be rounder? “Cast steel soap” is some- 
times ordered when castile soap is wanted. The word ugly is impro- 
perly applied to the disposition. An ugly person is very homely but 
may be very good. Endwise, lengthwise, crosswise, are incorrectly 
written endways, lengthways, crossways, etc.— Selected. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


SatispurY. We learn with pleasure that the citizens of the cen- 
tral village in this pleasant town are enlarging the Academy building 
in order better to accommodate the school. It has for the last two 
years, been under the charge of Mr. E. Lewis Moore, who has se- 
cured the esteem of the citizens and established an enviable reputa- 
tion as a gentlemanly and successful teacher. Mr. Moore is to con- 
tinue at the head of the school. 


PortTLanp. Mr. Geo. McLean, who has kept an excellent school 
in this place for the last three years, has recently resigned, to accept 
of a position in one of the public schools in New York. Mr. McLean 
has given very great satisfaction in Portland, and kept one of the best 
of our graded schools. “ Our best wishes attend him in his new situation, 
He is to be succeeded at Portland, by Mr. Hubert Clark, late mem- 
ber of the Normal school. 


“Of the graduates of the Normal School, of the class of 1860, Miss 
Mary Seymour is teaching in Norwich; Miss Mary Catlin in West- 
ville, and Miss M. Virginia Smith in New Britain. 

Watersory. We are glad to learn that our friends in Waterbury 
have organized an Association for mutual improvement, and that 
they are active in their operations. Meetings of the Association are 
held monthly. The following is the list of officers: 

A. N. Lewis, Waterbury, President. 

H. F. Bassett, of Waterbury, H. A. Pratt of Watertown, H. H. 
Johnson of Naugatuck, and J. Gaffney of Waterbury, Vice Presi- 
dents. ; 

Miss Catharine L. Wells, of Waterbury, Secretary. 

Miss Lizzie M. Slater, of Waterbury, Treasurer. 

Hartrorp. We learn with sincere regret that Mr. Curtis has 
resigned his position as principal of the High school. It is ten years, 
or more, since Mr. C. accepted the position, and under his manage- 
ment the school has gained an enviable rank among the very best 
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schools of its class. The resignation of Mr. Curtis will prove not 
only a serious loss to the school, but to the city, and to the education- 
al interests of the State, in which he has taken an active part. For his 
earnest, untiring, and well directed efforts, he will long be gratefully 


remembered by the true friends of education in Hartford. 

CaNTERBURY. We tender our thanks to the teachers in this 
town, and particularly to our friend, Mr. Thomas K. Peck, for their 
interest in the Journal. No town of similar size has given us so large 
a list of subscribers. Whiie we thank these friends, we can assure 
others that we shall be grateful for any efforts they may make to add 
to the number of our subscribers. 

Cuicaco. Our thanks are due to W. H. Wells, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of this city, for his very able report of the 
schools under his charge. It is a document of unusual interest and 
merit, and we shall make an extract from it, in our next. 

“The Educator and Educational Herald,” is the title of a very in- 
teresting, and well conducted monthly, devoted to Science, Literature 
and Education, and published at Pittsburgh, Pa. Rev. Samuel 
Findley is the Editor, and we sincerely hope the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania will well support a Journal of this character. 

ApoLocetic. We regret that several errors escaped correction 
in our last. Most of these were such as the reader would readily 
detect. 

The preparation of the present number fell upon the Resident 
Editor, without much previous notice, and he has been obliged to 
prepare it at some disadvantage. It is hoped the length of the first 
article will not prevent its perusal. It will well pay for a careful 
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